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They separated themselves from the ordinary life of men which
seemed distasteful to them. " There is in the Essene at once
something of the monk and of the friar " (p. 179). We have at
this point an interesting discussion on the practices and doctrines of
these communities o/" scrupulous pietists" who, however, remained
" within the framework of orthodox Judaism " (pp. 183-190).

But in the Judaism of that time there were not only divergent
tendencies of thought: various sects had corne into existence.
Contrary to the general opinion, religious speculation had fr$e
course in Israel. The Nazirites who were consecrated to Jahweh,
and possibly carried on the tradition of the Rechabites,1 were
ascetics, and asceticism, under its many contemporary forms, and
with its tendency to mysticism, " represents a source of religious
life very different from Legalism " (p. 194). Generally speaking,
it was a religious need, the idea of, and the desire for, salvation,
which gave rise to individual or corporate ways of thinking singu-
larly far removed from a rigid and arid formalism.

In short, there was a " religion of the heart," a religion ct charac-
terized by the spirit of the Prophets," 2 which persisted, even in
the synagogue. But it was " warmer and more vital " among the
simple folk, the am-haares, who included the anavim, already
mentioned (pp. 208jjf.). Their belief in the fatherhood of God
sustained their ardent piety. It was among such people., with
their steadfast belief in the fulfilment of the Promises, that the
expectation of the Coining One was most deeply rooted. Through-
out his book Professor Guignebert has emphasized this Jewish
apocalyptic tendency. " Every national disaster was followed by
an outbreak of these apocalypses " (pp. 23, 133). Pharisaic circles
were a specially congenial soil for them. Buoyed up by vast hopes.,
Israel passed through a succession of disasters; in the words of
Renan, " hoping against hope " ; and each disaster only deepened
and strengthened her belief in the ultimate reversal of her fortunes.
" Those who had always been the conquered" awaited the final
and overwhelming victory " (p. 259).

The imagination of the Jewish people, nourishing itself on
these visions of the great Messianic drama, pictured them informs
which varied with the environment, the group, or the individual
(p. 150). While the conceptions of the Messiah, the judgment,
the resurrection, the Kingdom of God, were " confused, cloudy and
uncertain" (p. 138), these " dreams," these comforting "fan-
tasies" were " the centre of the religious and political ideas and
interests of the Palestinian Jews in the time of Jesus" Their
minds were restless and expectant; there was a state of corporate

1 See Lods, Israel, from its Beginnings to the Middle of the Eighth
Century, p. 307.                                        2 P. 62, note 3.